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Discover  New  York 

with  Henry  Hope  Reed, Jr. 

...  a  series  of  well-mapped  walking 
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Your  guide  for  these  tours  is  the  noted  historian  and  art  authority, 
Henry  Hope  Reed,  Jr.  Admittedly,  Mr.  Reed  feels  a  nostalgic  attach- 
ment for  the  New  York  of  the  Astors . . .  and  his  carefully-researched 
tours  give  you  fascinating  glimpses  of  the  city's  stately  past.  So,  on 
a  walk-inducing  afternoon,  DISCOVER  NEW  YORK -as  it  was  and 
as  it  is  today.  And  for  more  tours,  follow  Mr.  Reed's  column  every 
week  in  Today's  Living,  the  Herald  Tribune's  Sunday  magazine. 


E    ASTORS 
WORLD 


A  walk  through  a  gracious  quarter  near  the  Bowery 
where  the  fashionable  and  literary  once  flourished. 


WE  are  about  to  enter  the  world  of  the  Astors. 
Here,  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the 
rich  and  powerful  John  Jacob  Astor  lived  before 
they  migrated  to  Fifth  Avenue.  In  their  day  (the 
1840's  and  1850's),  Lafayette  Street  was  known  as 
Lafayette  Place,  and  it  ended  at  Great  Jones 
Street.  It  formed  an  oasis  between  the  popular 
Bowery  to  the  east  and  the  commercial  Broadway 
to  the  west.  Not  until  1904,  with  the  construction 
of  the  East  Side  subway,  was  Lafayette  Place  cut 
south  through  to  Prince  Street  to  become  a  street. 
Despite  changes  over  the  years,  a  number  of  land- 
marks survive  to  recall  its  heyday. 

Our  tour  starts  on  Astor  Place,  just  southwest 
of  the  subway  station.  On  the  site  bounded  by 
Lafayette  Street,  Astor  Place  and  8th  Street,  stood 
the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  the  center  of  the 
city's  music  life  around  1850.  It  was  here  that  the 
Astor  Place  Riot  broke  out  in  May,  1849 — a  battle 
between  admirers  of  two  great  Shakespearean 
actors,  the  American  Edwin  Forrest  and  the  Eng- 
lishman William  C.  MacReady.  The  riot  lasted 
three  days,  and  was  ended  only  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Seventh  Regiment. 

South  on  Lafayette  Street,  the  visitor  may  be 
astonished  to  come  on  a  row  of  high  Corinthian 
columns  of  Westchester  marble.  It  is  the  extant 
remnant  of  Colonnade  Row  (or  La  Grange  Terrace, 
as  it  was  officially  named,  after  the  chateau  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette).  It  was  built  in  1831  for  one 
Seth  Geer  by  Alexander  Jackson  Davis,  the  archi- 
tect chiefly  responsible  for  Federal  Hall  Memorial 
on  Wall  Street;  the  actual  stonework  (much  to  the 
annoyance  of  members  of  local  building  trades) 
was  done  by  Sing  Sing  prisoners.  Originally  the 
row  extended  south,  but  five  houses  were  destroyed 
to  make  way  for  what  was  formerly  the  Wanamaker 
warehouse.  No.  432  in  the  row  was  the  residence  of 
Franklin  H.  Delano,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
great-uncle,  who  married  a  granddaughter  of  John 


Jacob  Astor.  At  what  would  be  No.  426  once 
stood  the  house  of  Warren  Delano,  the  late  Presi- 
dent's maternal  grandfather. 

Across  the  street  at  425  Lafayette,  now  the 
Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society 
(HIAS),  is  the  old  Astor  Library,  built  under  the 
will  of  the  old  Astor.  When  it  opened  in  1854  with 
100,000  volumes,  it  was  the  largest  library  in  the 
country.  The  presence  of  the  library  made  the 
quarter  a  literary  center  after  fashion  had  aban- 
doned it  in  the  late  1850's;  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
editor  of  The  Century,  lived  for  a  while  in  Colon- 
nade Row.  The  building  was  given  up  when  the 
Astor  collection  was  moved  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library  in  the  early  1900's. 

Just  south  of  the  library,  William  Backhouse 
Astor,  son  and  heir  of  old  John  Jacob,  had  a  large 
Greek  Revival  house.  "The  better  sort  have  been 
regaled,  of  late,  by  a  grand  wedding.  Mr.  John 
Jacob  Astor  has  married  Miss  Augusta  Gibbes  ..." 
wrote  Mayor  Philip  Hone  in  1847  of  the  son  of 
William  Backhouse  Astor.  "Last  evening  my  daugh- 
ter and  son  went  to  a  grand  at  Mr.  Astor's  and  I 
also  was  tempted  to  mix  once  more  in  the  splendid 
crowd  of  charming  women,  pretty  girls  and  well- 
dressed  beaux.  The  spacious  mansion  on  Lafayette 
Place  was  open  from  cellar  to  garret,  blazing  with 
a  thousand  lights." 


Nyond,  at  393  Lafayette,  is  an  imposing  struc- 
ture^— the  former  De  Vinne  Press  Building.  Under 
the  aegis  of  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne,  printer  and 
bibliophile  (he  was  a  founder  of  the  Grolier  Club), 
three  of  America's  most  important  periodicals — 
The  Century,  Scribner's,  and  St.  Nicholas  Magazine 
— were  printed  here.  The  building  itself  was  de- 
signed by  Babb,  Cook  &  Williard  in  1885,  in  what 
is  now  called  "Roman  utilitarian"  style. 
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Ken  Rtzgerald 

Some  isolated  columns,  a  few  Gothic  windows,  a  museum  and  academic  institution,  a 
preserved  house — all  are  encountered  in  the  little  triangular  area  off  Cooper  Square. 


The  view  down  Lafayette  Street  from  this  point 
offers  a  clear  indication  of  where  the  street  was  cut 
through. 

The  tour  goes  left,  around  to  29  East  4th  Street. 
At  this  number,  the  Old  Merchant's  House  presents 
a  part-Federal,  part-Greek  Revival  facade  of  1832. 
This  house  is  unusual  in  that  it  has  been  preserved 
with  its  contents  unchanged  since  the  1850's. 
Because  funds  have  not  been  available  to  keep  it 
consistently  open,  despite  its  points  of  unique  inter- 
est, the  visitor  may  find  it  closed,  and  have  to  be 
content  with  examining  the  damaged  iron  work  of 
the  area  and  stoop,  and  the  handsome  doorway. 

Across  the  street  is  a  parking  lot,  where  the 
observant  will  notice  several  Gothic  windows  in  a 
wall  behind  the  southwest  corner.  These  are  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  (now  on  Park 
Avenue),  which  stood  here  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  tour  turns  now  into  the  famous  Bowery,  so 
changed  in  recent  years.  A  few  low  houses  with 
hipped  roofs  recall  the  time  when  it  was  the  great 
popular  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  Going  north,  we 
enter  Cooper  Square,  with  its  bronze  statue  of 


Peter  Cooper  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  and  a 
stone  canopy  by  Stanford  White.  Behind  this 
figure  rises  Cooper  Union,  which  Lincoln  helped  to 
make  famous  by  giving  in  1860  the  first  speech 
which  brought  him  to  national  attention.  He 
chose  Cooper  Union  for  the  occasion  because  it 
boasted  the  largest  hall  in  the  city  at  the  time. 

On  the  fourth  floor,  open  weekdays,  is  the  Cooper 
Union  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decoration,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  nation  and  one  of  the  great 
decorative  art  museums  of  the  world.  Founded  by 
the  three  granddaughters  of  Peter  Cooper,  it  be- 
longs on  the  sight-seeing  list  of  every  New  Yorker. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  an  exhibit  of  architec- 
tural drawings  which  will  last  through  the  summer; 
among  the  work  on  display  is  Whitney  Warren's 
original  sketch  for  the  main  facade  of  Grand 
Central  Terminal. 

Such  items  remind  us  of  decoration's  status  as  an 
art;  to  paraphrase  James  Barrie — it  is  a  sort  of 
bloom  upon  the  city.  The  bloom  is  very  much  in 
evidence,  even  today,  in  what  was  once  the  Astors' 
New  York. 


FROM    BREWERIES 
TO   TOWN    HOUSES 

Sutton   Place,  once   industrial,   is   now  one  of 
the  city's  fashionable  residential  neighborhoods. 


rlE  pleasure  that  we  take  in  wandering  through 
certain  streets  in  the  city  is  not  so  much  due  to 
the  individual  buildings  as  it  is  to  ensembles — 
groups  of  buildings  with  a  certain  unity  in  eleva- 
tion, style  and  material.  The  individual  buildings 
may  be  handsome  or  commonplace,  but  taken 
together  they  form  a  visual  whole  offering  a  wel- 
come note  of  repose.  That  is  the  great  attraction  of 
Greenwich  Village,  certain  sections  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  area  which  is  the  subject  of  this  tour — Sutton 
Place. 

The  tour  begins  at  the  foot  of  57th  Street.  The 
city  has  provided  a  brick  terrace  shaded  by  thorn- 
less  Honey  Locusts  (Gledilsia  triacanthus  var.  iner- 
mis,  to  be  proper  about  it).  The  terrace  offers  a 
stunning  view;  a  particularly  dramatic  element  of 
the  perspective  is  the  march  of  Queensboro  Bridge 
over  the  East  River  and  Welfare  Island  into  Queens. 

Sutton  Place  as  we  now  know  it  dates  back  to 
1920,  when  a  group  of  wealthy  individuals  deserted 
Fifth  Avenue  and  its  periphery  for  the  river  bank. 
It  seems  strange  that  it  took  New  Yorkers  with 
pretensions  to  fashion  to  discover  the  East  River — 
but  then,  fashion  is  notoriously  frivolous.  Actually, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  the  river  bank, 
from  about  14th  Street  north,  was  the  site  of  many 
summer  places — wooden  houses  with  gardens  or 
small  parks — which  were  abandoned  before  the 
ever-expanding  city.  The  merchant  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  whose  name  survives  in  the  big  non-ferrous 
metal  concern,  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation,  owned 
land  here.  It  was  his  son-in-law,  James  Phelps 
Stokes,  who,  with  Effingham  Sutton,  son  of  one  of 
his  sea  captains,  developed  the  neighborhood  in 
1875,  with  rows  of  brownstone  houses.  The  name, 
Sutton  Place,  dates  from  1880.  Their  venture 
proved  premature,  although  Sutton  himself  lived 


for  years  at  No.  1.  When  industry  abandoned 
the  area,  notably  with  the  shutting  down  of  the 
breweries  at  the  inception  of  Prohibition,  fashion, 
which  had  turned  down  Sutton  Place  in  1875, 
smiled  on  it. 

Four  women,  close  friends,  were  responsible  for 
the  change :  Mrs.  William  Kissam  Vanderbilt,  widow 
of  the  railroad  magnate;  Miss  Anne  Morgan, 
daughter  of  the  financier;  Miss  Elizabeth  Marbury, 
a  very  shrewd  businesswoman  who  had  made  a 
small  fortune  as  theatrical  agent  and  producer;  and 
Elsie  de  Wolfe,  who  decorated  the  houses,  but  did 
not  live  there.  In  fact,  it  was  an  architect  closely 
associated  with  her,  Mott  B.  Schmidt,  who  de- 
signed a  number  of  the  houses — which  explains,  in 
part,  their  stylistic  unity. 


lo.  1  Sutton  Place  was  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's.  It  is 
Georgian  Colonial,  with  Flemish  bond  brick  work 
and  limestone  trim.  In  the  light  of  the  standard  of 
simplicity  fashionable  today,  the  house  appears 
large.  But  for  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  it  represented  a 
tremendous  change  from  660  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
limestone  palace  which  had  astonished  the  city  by 
both  its  size  and  its  cost  in  the  1880's.  Mott  B. 
Schmidt  was  the  architect,  and  Elsie  de  Wolfe  did 
the  interior.  This  pair  also  did  No.  3,  Miss  Mor- 
gan's; No.  14,  Miss  Marbury's;  No.  17,  Mrs. 
Chauncey  Olcott's.  No.  11  is  distinguished  by 
a  large  scallop  shell  and  pair  of  urns  over  the 
door.  No.  15  breaks  away  from  the  classical  with  a 
Gothic  ogival  molding  over  the  entrance,  but  it 
conforms  to  the  others  in  height  and  modesty. 
Turning   the   corner   into   Sutton    Square,    we 
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Ken  Fitzgerald 

The  massive  structure  of  Queensboro  Bridge  dominates  today's  route,  which  leads  past 
residences  done  in  styles  ranging  from  Georgian  Colonial  to  Mediterranean  classical. 


encounter  No.  2.  It  presents  a  stuccoed  facade  that 
is  the  work  of  William  Lescaze,  better  known  for 
his  modern  architecture.  Two  birds,  a  cage,  a 
ribboned  hat  and  oak  leaves,  all  gilt,  form  part  of 
the  relief  over  the  door.  This  was  once  the  house  of 
the  novelist,  Rose  Franken.  No.  12  is  the  work  of 
Delano  &  Aldrich,  the  architectural  firm  which 
introduced  the  Georgian  Colonial  style  to  town- 
house  design  in  New  York.  No.  16,  with  its  painted 
brick  and  wrought-iron  balcony  of  black  and  gold, 
is  the  work  of  Victor  Proetz  and  Newton  P.  Bevin. 
Across  the  street  there  is  a  short  private  driveway 
guarded  by  two  stone  goats,  modest  versions  of  the 
ones  to  be  seen  in  the  Boboli  Gardens  in  Florence. 
Victor  Proetz,  whose  work  is  to  be  found  in  St. 
Louis,  Houston  and  London,  also  did  No.  7,  the 
only  house  on  the  north  side  of  Sutton  Square,  for 
Mrs.  Joshua  S.  Cosden.  When  completed  around 
1940,  it  was  probably  the  most  perfect  small 
residence  in  the  city.  Marbled  woodwork,  reflect- 
ing mirrors,  marble  mantels,  a  ceiling  with  stucco 
relief,  and  a  general  variety  of  classical  detail  com- 
bined to  give  a  sumptuous  note  to  a  small  house. 
We  can  gain  a  notion  of  Proetz's  fantasy  from  the 


lead  canopy,  painted  black,  with  gold  tassels,  still 
to  be  found  atop  the  bay  on  the  river  end. 

It  is  worth  going  north  on  Sutton  Place  to  59th 
Street  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  the  bridge.  From 
this  vantage  point,  the  mighty  abutments  and 
piers  and  the  high  towers  are  extremely  impressive. 
The  observer  will  notice  the  decoration,  and  will 
not  be  surprised  that  an  architect,  Henry  Horn- 
bostel,  assisted  the  engineer  of  the  bridge,  Gustav 
Lindenthall,  in  the  matter  of  decoration.  Horn- 
bostel  was  responsible  for  the  steel  rostra,  or  ship's 
prows,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  towers. 

The  bridge  was  opened  unofficially  on  March 
30th,  1909,  by  a  stampede  of  marathon  runners 
from  the  city's  athletic  clubs,  followed  by  a  mob  of 
20,000  pedestrians.  The  official  opening  took  place 
on  June  12th  in  a  more  decorous  fashion,  with  a 
ten-mile  long  parade  which  ended,  on  the  Queens 
side,  in  a  big  tent  seating  6,000.  There,  a  large 
chorus  of  Long  Island  girls  sang  "The  Mocking 
Bird"  and  other  items.  That  night  the  bridge  was 
illuminated  by  fireworks,  ending  with  a  fantastic 
"Niagara  Falls"  exhibit;  for  an  hour  afterward, 
the  bridge's  steelwork  was  outlined  with  light. 


BROOKLY 


WALKING 
TOUR 

The  Heights  offers  New  York  landmarks — commercial, 
residential — plus  a  view  of  lower  Manhattan. 


I 


mmense  charcoal-waggons  infest  the  most  fre- 
quented thoroughfares"  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
complaint  of  Fulton  Street  in  1844,  and  although 
the  charcoal-waggons  have  gone  and  Fulton  Street 
at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  end  has  changed,  it  still 
serves  to  keep  traffic  from  Brooklyn  Heights,  one 
of  New  York's  more  pleasant  residential  quarters. 

Our  tour  of  the  Heights  begins  at  the  corner  of 
Montague  and  Clinton  Streets;  a  commercial  gate- 
way to  a  residential  quarter,  perhaps — but  this  is 
commerce  in  its  more  august  aspects.  The  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  branch  at  177  Montague 
Street,  typical  of  the  American  Renaissance  style, 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  sort.  It  came  from  the 
drawing  board  of  York  &  Sawyer.  Bronze  torches 
guard  the  bank's  high  entrances;  the  well-travelled 
will  recognize  that  York  &  Sawyer  took  their 
inspiration  from  the  Gran  Guardia  Vecchia  of 
Verona.  Even  that  lovely  northern  Italian  city 
would  not  scorn  this  hall,  with  its  Cosmatesque 
floor  (marble  work  which  resembles  mosaic,  as 
done  by  the  Cosmati  family  of  mediaeval  Rome) 
and  its  high,  polychromed  ceiling. 

Across  the  street  is  Holy  Trinity  Church,  done  in 
1847  by  Minard  Lafever.  This  is  Gothic  Revival 
in  brownstone,  now  minus  its  tower.  Lafever 
exercised  his  chief  influence  through  pattern  books 
of  Greek  Revival  architecture — yet  his  surviving 
work,  found  chiefly  in  Brooklyn,  is  Gothic.  The 
tour  goes  north  on  Clinton,  permitting  a  view  of 
another  side  of  the  York  &  Sawyer  designed-bank. 
At  the  northwest  corner  of  Clinton  and  Pierrepont 
Streets  stands  the  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  built 
by  Frank  Freeman  in  1894  for  an  old  Brooklyn 


institution.  It  is  earlier  American  Renaissance 
than  the  neighboring  Manfacturers  Hanover,  and 
shows  the  influence  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893 — especially  in  the  columns  at 
the  entrance,  with  their  statues  of  Atlas  bearing  a 
globe — and  in  a  triumphal-arch  doorway. 

Leaving  Brooklyn  Savings,  the  tour  proceeds 
along  Pierrepont  into  the  Heights  proper.  At  128 
Pierrepont  is  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society 
(open  weekdays)  designed  by  George  B.  Post, 
architect  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  is 
an  odd  mixture  of  the  classical  and  Romanesque, 
boasting  a  picturesque  facade  executed  in  molded 
brick  and  terra  cotta — probably  one  of  the  first 
local  attempts  in  use  of  the  latter  material.  Further 
on,  on  the  right  hand  side,  is  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  another  of  Lafever's,  dating  from  1844. 
Here,  Gothic  Revival  was  extended  even  to  the 
cast-iron  fence,  which  sports  castellated  posts  and 
gates.  At  Monroe  Place,  named  for  President 
James  Monroe,  the  austere  facade  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Second  Division,  greets  the  passerby.  It  was 
done  in  1938  by  Slee  &  Bryson.  On  the  east  side  of 
Monroe  Place,  at  No.  48,  can  be  seen  a  pair  of 
basket-work  newel  posts  of  wrought  iron,  typically 
Greek  Revival;  they  are  among  the  best  of  their 
kind  to  be  found  on  the  Heights. 


%wn.  returning  to  Pierrepont,  the  tour  continues 
west.  At  No.  104  stands  a  handsome  brownstone 
front,   in  excellent  state   of  preservation.    It  is 


Ken  Rtigef  old 

Brooklyn's  Pierreponl  Street  is  the  "main  stem"  of  today's  tour,  which  leads  us  from  the  business-like  atmosphere 
of  Clinton  Street  into  the  quiet,  gracious  approaches  to  the  Esplanade,  with  its  splendid  New  York  harbor  view. 


clearly  Anglo-Italian;  that  is,  it  was  inspired  by 
London  clubs  and  houses  of  the  1830's  and  1840's, 
which  in  turn  derived  from  Roman  Renaissance 
palaces.  At  No.  86  is  a  much-altered  house  where 
once  lived  Henry  Lewis  Tappan,  one  of  the  many 
New  Englanders  who  settled  on  the  Heights  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  He  and  his  brother,  Arthur,  were 
successful  businessmen  (Lewis  founded  the  first 
commercial-credit  rating  company  in  the  country) 
who  helped  finance  the  Abolitionist  movement.  In 
fact,  so  prominent  were  they  at  one  time  that  Lewis 
Tappan 's  earlier  residence  on  Manhattan  was  sacked 
by  an  anti-Abolitionist  mob  in  1834. 

The  tour  crosses  Hicks  Street,  named  for  the 
brothers  Hicks,  who  developed  the  northern  border 
of  the  Heights.  They  are  said  to  have  enjoyed  the 
nicknames  of  "Milk"  and  "Spitter,"  for  one  had  a 
milk  route  and  the  other  considerable  expectorative 
talent.  On  the  southwest  corner,  at  36  Pierrepont, 
is  a  curiosity:  a  little-changed  Gothic  Revival 
house. 

At  Pierrepont  Place,  the  tour  goes  left  to  pause 
at  No.  2,  built  in  1857  by  Richard  Upjohn,  archi- 
tect of  Manhattan's  Trinity  Church.    It  and  its 


neighbor  are  among  the  finest  of  the  remaining 
mansions  on  the  Heights.  No.  2  was,  for  years,  the 
residence  of  Alfred  Treadway  White,  son  of  a  fur 
merchant,  who  helped  many  Brooklyn  institutions 
financially — especially  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gar- 
dens. No.  3,  also  by  Upjohn,  was  the  mansion  of 
Abiel  Abbot  Low,  and  later  of  his  son,  Seth.  The 
younger  Low  made  the  name  famous,  for  he  was 
twice  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  then  President  of  Colum- 
bia University,  and  finally  Mayor  of  New  York. 
It  was  he  who  gave  Columbia  the  magnificent  Low 
Library.  The  elder  Low,  who  made  the  family 
fortune,  was  a  well-known  China  merchant,  senior 
partner  of  A.  A.  Low  &  Bros.  Another  New  Eng- 
lander,  he  owned  his  own  ships,  notably  the  Houqua 
and  the  Great  Republic,  which  docked  on  South 
Street  across  the  East  River.  The  visitor  to  No.  3 
Pierrepont  can  savor  some  of  the  pleasure  he  must 
have  felt  on  seeing  his  beautiful  clippers  come  up 
the  harbor,  with  his  house  flag  floating  from  their 
masts. 

The  tour's  final  stop  is  on  the  Esplanade,  which 
commands  the  best  view  of  the  harbor,  downtown 
Manhattan,  and  Brooklyn  Bridge. 


DOWN 
NEWSPAPER  ROW 


For  years,  these  two  blocks  housed  the  world's  most  influential  press. 


BY  digging  into  the  mound  of  ancient  Troy,  one 
can  pass  through  two  and  a  half  millenia  of 
history,  layer  by  layer.  Close  inspection  of  certain 
New  York  streets  will  yield  similar  results  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Such  a  street  is  Park  Row,  especially 
the  section  once  known  as  "Newspaper  Row." 

In  1800  the  press  was  centered  around  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets.  This  was  logical,  because  the  lead- 
ing merchants  had  first  access  to  world  news,  and 
their  counting  houses  were  on  Wall.  As  the  financial 
community  expanded  and  the  press  grew  in  impor- 
tance, newspapers  came  to  have  their  center  around 
Fulton  and  Nassau.  In  the  1850's,  their  offices  set- 
tled in  Newspaper  Row. 

On  leaving  the  Fulton  Street  subway  station  and 
going  north  on  Broadway,  the  visitor  passes  the 
new  Western  Electric  Building.  Barnum's  Muse- 
um, made  familiar  through  many  existing  illustra- 
tions, was  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Ann  Street.  In 
1865  a  spectacular  fire  destroyed  it,  and  old  James 
Gordon  Bennett  moved  his  Herald  to  the  site.  His 
was  the  most  successful  paper  in  the  country  at  the 
time,  thanks  chiefly  to  its  excellent  reporting  on  the 
Civil  War.  Before  his  death  in  1872,  his  son  James, 
Jr.  took  over,  and  it  was  from  this  corner  that,  in 
1870,  the  younger  Bennett  dispatched  an  English 
journalist,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  on  his  African  expe- 
dition in  search  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  Stanley 
himself,  after  finding  the  Scottish  missionary,  ex- 
plored the  Congo  for  King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium 
— an  adventure  whose  effects  are  strongly  felt  in 
today's  events.  Thus,  what  had  begun  as  a  quest 
for  spectacular  news  at  the  south  end  of  Newspaper 


Row  turned  into  the  founding  of  an  empire,  whose 
recent  destiny  has  been  influenced  by  decisions 
made  at  42nd  Street  and  the  East  River  Drive.  The 
eccentric  junior  Bennett  did  not  abandon  his  Ann 
Street  corner  until  1894,  when  he  moved  the  paper 
to  Herald  Square.  The  Herald  was,  as  a  result,  the 
first  of  the  dailies  to  leave  downtown  Manhattan. 
Continuing  northeast,  one  passes  No.  15,  the 
Park  Row  Building,  constructed  in  1896  on  the 
designs  of  R.  H.  Robertson.  It  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  the  Park  Theatre.  The  Astor  family 
owned  the  building  for  many  years;  in  fact,  the 
theatre  itself  had  been  owned  by  John  Jacob  Astor, 
first  in  partnership  with  John  K.  Beekman,  and 
later  on  his  own.  The  Park  Theatre  was  gutted  by 
fire  in  1820,  but  rebuilt  by  the  owners,  as  recounted 
by  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  in  the  following  ode: 

Again  our  fire-worn  mansion  is  rebuilt, 
Inside  and  outside,  neatly  carv'd  and  gilt, 
With  best  of  paint  and  canvas,  lath  and  plaster, 
The  Lord  bless  Beekman  and  John  Jacob  Astor. 

The  theatre  went  out  of  the  city's  history  in  1848, 
and  its  memory  survives  only  in  the  name  of  one 
of  New  York's  few  alleys — Theatre  Alley,  which 
runs  from  Ann  to  Beekman  east  of  Park  Row. 

Until  it  was  purchased  by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  The 
New  York  World  occupied  the  northeast  corner  of 
Beekman  Street.  On  that  site,  the  Potter  Building 
at  38  Park  Row  presents  a  handsome  facade. 

At  No.  41,  now  Pace  College,  stands  a  Roman- 
esque oddity  by  George  B.  Post,  who  was  architect 
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2  BLOCKS  SOUTH 


Ken  Fitzgerald 

Our  tour  passes  two  famous  newspaper  buildings,  the  ghost  of  a  third  on  its  way  from  Ann  St.  to  Brooklyn  Bridge. 


of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  of  the  main 
City  College  campus.  This  was  once  the  New  York 
Times  Building.  Into  its  halls,  in  1896,  walked  an 
enterprising  publisher  from  Chattanooga  named 
Adolph  Ochs.  He  bought  the  newspaper.  Emulat- 
ing the  junior  Bennett,  he  moved  north  in  1904. 

This  part  of  Newspaper  Row  honors  Ben  Frank- 
lin with  a  statue  set  in  the  middle  of  Printing  House 
Square,  and  it  is  the  most  interesting  section  of  the 
street.  We  are  now  in  the  center  of  the  world  which 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  the  "beau  sabreur"  of  news- 
paper correspondents,  turned  into  legend.  At  154 
Nassau  stands  the  Tribune  Building,  completed  in 
1874  by  Richard  Mcrris  Hunt  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  city's  first  skyscraper.  Horace 
Greeley,  who  had  steered  the  Tribune  to  promi- 
nence, was  no  longer  at  the  helm  when  the  build- 
ing was  opened — his  lieutenant  Whitelaw  Reid 
was  in  charge.  It  was  in  this  building  that  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler  developed  the  first  linotype  machine, 
with  Reid's  moral  and  financial  support.  Reid  was 
also  the  first  publisher  to  adopt  the  typewriter, 
which  newspapermen  of  the  day  (around  1886)  con- 
sidered as  sissified  as  smoking  cigarettes.  A  mem- 
ber of  Reid's  staff  at  the  time  the  skyscraper  was 
finished  was  John  Hay,  who  had  been  one  of  Lin- 
coln's secretaries;  he  retired  in  1875  because  of  poor 
health,  but  he  regained  his  form  to  eventually 
become  McKinley's  Secretary  of  State. 


lext  door  was  Charles  A.  Dana's  Sun.  The 
present  terra  cotta  structure  is  simply  a  refacing  of 
its  old  building.  Directly  to  the  north,  where  a  new 
ramp  goes  to  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Joseph  Pulitzer's 
World  Building  stood  from  1889  to  1956,  at  what 
was  53  Park  Row.  The  real  fireworks  took  place 
along  here  in  1895,  when  William  Randolph  Hearst 
came  out  of  the  West  in  a  loud  check  suit  and  a  big 
"buckaroo"  hat  to  challenge  Pulitzer.  He  bought 
an  obscure  newspaper  called  the  Journal,  and 
moved  into  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the 
Tribune  Building.  Making  use  of  the  Tribune 
presses  and  hiring  away  the  World  staff,  he  began 
his  battle  with  the  old  publisher,  who  was  near- 
blind  by  this  time.  The  two  soon  helped  to  make 
history  by  launching  a  circulation  war  that  became 
one  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  since  its  sensationalized  reports  of  atro- 
cities in  Cuba  served  to  fan  public  indignation. 

Did  John  Hay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  ever  pause 
to  realize  that  the  war  which  was  so  important  to 
the  last  years  of  his  career  was  linked  to  his  old 
working  quarters?  Probably  not,  any  more  than 
men  in  similar  positions  would  do  today — even 
though  the  Hearst-Pulitzer  battle,  like  Stanley's 
mission  for  Bennett,  has  had  repercussions  in  our 
own  time. 

Moral:  He  who  studies  New  York's  history  and 
buildings  studies  world  events,  too. 
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ALONG    THE    SLIPS 

Changing  Hanover  Square  is  still  a  showcase  of  local  commercial  history. 


One  of  downtown  Manhattan's  pleasurable  vis- 
ual elements  is  the  contrast  between  the  low 
buildings  of  the  periphery  and  the  high  towers  at 
the  center,  rather  like  a  group  of  soloists  surrounded 
by  a  chorus.  The  visual  contrast  is  complemented 
by  a  contrast  in  age,  with  buildings  of  the  past 
century  set  against  those  of  our  own.  Today's  tour 
takes  a  look  at  this  aged  chorus,  which  is  now 
undergoing  an  important  change. 

The  tour  starts  at  Hanover  Square.  The  name, 
dating  from  the  18th  century,  reminds  us  that  New 
York  was  once  part  of  the  empire  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  The  square  is  a  green  oasis  which  serves 
to  set  off  a  business  block  of  the  1850's  on  its 
southern  flank,  now  a  luncheon  club  called  India 
House.  In  style  it  is  Anglo-Italian,  meaning  that  it 
is  a  remnant  of  the  Civil  War  Era,  inspired  by  the 
London  clubs  and  mansions  of  the  1840's  which 
were  designed  by  the  architect  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
who  in  turn  took  his  inspiration  from  the  Roman 
palaces  of  the  16th  century.  The  pedimented 
windows  and  doorway  of  the  brownstone  facade  are 
the  tell-tale  marks  of  the  Anglo-Italian,  found  on 
many  a  brownstone  row  throughout  the  city. 

Just  off  Hanover  Square,  around  the  corner  of 
Hanover  Street  on  Beaver,  once  stood  the  house  of 
Captain  William  Kidd,  hung  in  London  for  piracy 
in  1699.  The  famous  pirate  (if  indeed  he  was  that — 
for  proof  is  not  conclusive)  committed  his  presumed 
depradations  against  Arab  merchantmen  off  the 
coast  of  Madagascar.  His  presence  in  New  York  in 
the  late  1690's  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he 
married  a  New  York  girl.  Near  the  location  of  his 
house  the  fire  of  1835  began,  destroying  the  area 
roughly  bounded  by  South,  Wall  and  Broad  Streets. 

At  3  Hanover  Square  is  the  Cotton  Exchange 
Building,  largely  occupied  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
founded  by  William  R.  Grace,  Mayor  of  New  York 
in  1881-1882.  On  the  19th  floor  is  the  Trading 
Room  of  the  Exchange,  adorned  with  views  of  the 
great  cotton  ports  of  Liverpool,  Bombay,  Alexan- 
dria and  New  Orleans. 

The  tour  abandons  the  square  for  Old  Slip, 
passing  the  Grace  National  Bank  on  the  right.  At 
Water  Street,  the  visitor  will  see  the  progressing 
transformation  which  has  made  the  once-narrow 
street  into  a  wide  thoroughfare.   Not  long  ago  this 


was  the  fief  of  the  coffee  importers,  and  its  air  was 
filled  with  the  seductive  odor  of  roasting  coffee. 

This  is  a  good  point  for  a  glance  backward 
toward  the  towers.  There  is  the  Cotton  Exchange 
Building,  with  its  engaged  Ionic  columns  at  the  top, 
indicating  the  Trading  Room.  Beyond  it  on  the  left 
is  the  octagonal  tower  of  22  William  Street. 

On  Old  Slip,  the  tour  enters  the  quarter  which 
was  under  water  in  Dutch  times,  when  the  shoreline 
was  at  Pearl  Street.  By  1720,  it  had  advanced  to 
Water  Street ;  by  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, to  Front  Street.  Then  in  1800,  Joseph- 
Francois  Mangin,  one  of  the  architects  of  City  Hall, 
laid  out  the  area  along  the  water-front  along  South 
Street  as  far  northwest  as  Corlear's  Hook.  His 
scheme  consisted  of  small  blocks  along  the  river  for 
commercial  purposes  and  large  ones  behind  for 
residences.  This  was  the  first  plan  actually  executed 
in  the  city,  the  second  being  the  historic  Gridiron 
Plan  of  1811. 


Continuing  past  the  fire  house  (on  the  left),  the 
tour  comes  on  the  headquarters  of  the  First  Police 
Precinct,  certainly  the  handsomest  in  the  city. 
Designed  in  1909  by  Richard  Howland  Hunt  and 
Joseph  Howland  Hunt,  architects  of  the  69th 
Regiment  Armory,  the  station  offers  a  rare  form  of 
rustication:  The  stones  are  pulvinated,  or  cushion- 
shaped,  as  found  on  the  Palazzo  Riccadi  in  Florence. 
The  building  is,  in  truth,  a  miniature  Tuscan 
palace,  with  such  Italian  Renaissance  details  as  the 
boiled  leather  shield  over  the  door  bearing  the  city's 
arms.  Directly  to  the  north  of  it  is  the  United 
States  Assay  Office,  where  the  Federal  government 
melts  and  assays  silver  and  gold.  A  high  granite 
chimney  rises  above  its  granite  facade. 

Now  the  tour  goes  south  on  Front  Street,  where 
some  of  the  Greek  Revival  warehouses,  built  after 
the  Fire  of  1835,  still  survive.  They  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  granite  posts  and  lintels  of  the 
first  story.  At  46  Front,  the  National  Quotation 
Bureau,  the  assiduous  tabulator  of  the  daily  prices 
of  over-the-counter  securities,  has  kept  its  old 
building  in  excellent  condition. 

Front  Street  leads  into  Coenties  Slip,  its  name 
presumed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  first  names  of  a 
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COTTON 
EXCHANGE 


1JEANNETTE 
PARK 


Ken  Fitzgerald 

From  the  imposing  Cotton  Exchange  tower,  route  winds 
to  the  old  shoreline  at  Old  Slip  and  Coenties  Slip. 


Dutch  couple,  Conraet  and  Anje  Ten  Eycke,  who 
once  lived  nearby.  A  slip  originally  was  formed  by 
a  small  body  of  water  which  came  up  between  two 
wharves.  "The  slips  run  up  a  considerable  way  in 
the  center  of  the  buildings,  as  it  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets,"  runs  a  description  of  1823,  which 
also  serves  to  define  the  term:  "...  and  being  built 
or  faced  up  with  logs  .  . .  allow  free  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  water,  and,  being  completely  out  of  the 
current  of  the  stream  or  tide,  are  little  else  than 
stagnant  receptacles  of  city  filth;  while  the  top  of 
the  wharves  exhibits  one  continuous  mass  of  clotted 
nuisance,  composed  of  dust,  tea,  oil,  molasses  etc., 
where  revel  countless  swarms  of  flies."  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  slips  were  filled  in  around  1840. 
Jeannette  Park  in  Coenties  Slip,  laid  out  in  the 
1880's,  takes  its  name  from  the  ship  Jeannette,  of 
the  unsuccessful  Polar  Expedition  of  1880,  financed 
by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 


M^t  the  northwest  corner  of  South  Street  and  the 
slip  stands  the  familiar  Seamen's  Church  Institute 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York.  Founded  in 
1834,  it  is  a  haven  for  seamen,  serving  as  post  office 
and  club,  as  well  as  hotel.  It  also  has  a  restaurant 
frequented  by  many  who  work  downtown.  Over 
the  doorway,  a  polychromed  figurehead  of  Sir 
Galahad  stares  out  on  the  park.  At  the  top  is  a 
green  domed  lighthouse,  a  memorial  to  the  S.S. 
Titanic,  which  perished  fifty  years  ago.  The  build- 
ing itself  was  designed  by  Warren  &  Wetmore, 
architects  of  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

At  the  moment  there  are  plans  to  relocate  the 
Institute  on  the  North  River,  where  much  of  the 
city's  shipping  is  now  centered.  This  building,  and 
much  else,  will  soon  disappear  as  a  result  of  urban 
redevelopment.  New  Yorkers  interested  in  the 
city's  heritage  would  be  advised  to  do  their  explor- 
ing of  the  quarter  now,  for  there  soon  will  be 
nothing  left  of  its  past. 
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BROOKLYN'S 
ARCH  OF  TRIUMPH 

Brooklyn,  not  Washington,  boasts  America's  finest  Triumphal  Arch. 


IF  one  were  to  look  for  an  area  that  might  be  the 
quintessence  of  the  late  19th  Century,  Brooklyn's 
Grand  Army  Plaza  might  serve.  Its  planning,  its 
monuments  and  its  name  call  up  the  decades  when 
the  "Boys  in  Blue"  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  commanded  the  affection  of  New  Yorkers. 

Before  exploring  the  Plaza,  it  is  worth  taking  a 
glimpse  at  the  Montauk  Club,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Lincoln  Place  and  West  Plaza  Street. 
This  Brooklyn  landmark  was  designed  in  1891  by 
Francis  H.  Kimball,  and  is  the  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  Venetian  Gothic  in  the  city.  John  Ruskin, 
the  English  writer  who  dreamed  of  Gothic  Venice, 
would  have  approved  of  it,  with  its  brownstone  and 
terra-cotta  arches,  presumably  inspired  by  Venice's 
Ca  d'oro.  He  would  have  delighted,  too,  in  the 
frieze  above  the  third  story,  which  tells  the  story 
of  the  Montauk  Indians  and  the  first  settlers. 

Retracing  his  footsteps  from  the  Club,  the  visitor 
will  find  himself  on  Flatbush  Avenue.  Looking 
north  along  the  busy  thoroughfare,  he  will  be  able 
to  make  out  the  free-standing  tower  of  the  Williams- 
burgh  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn's  tallest  building. 

Crossing  Flatbush  Avenue  and  going  south,  the 
tour  passes  a  bust  by  J.  Massey  Rhind  of  one  Dr. 
Alexander  J.  C.  Skene,  a  gynecologist. 

From  this  point,  it  is  possible  to  study  the  Plaza. 
It  was  designed  as  part  of  Prospect  Park  in  1866  by 
Olmsted,  Vaux  &  Co.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and 
Calvert  Vaux,  who  had  jumped  to  fame  with  their 
plan  for  Central  Park,  found  themselves  at  work 
on  a  second  park  after  the  Civil  War,  and  this 
plaza,  placed  athwart  the  axis  of  Flatbush  Avenue, 
was  to  serve  as  a  formal  approach.  Islands  of 
greenery  separate  local  traffic  from  the  through- 
traffic  of  main  avenues — a  rond-point  Americanized 
(especially  in  the  planting  of  its  undipped  trees). 
In  the  center  was  a  round  fountain  at  first,  at 
roughly  the  location  of  the  present  one;  a  statue  of 
Lincoln,  now  on  the  Garden  Terrace  by  the  park 
lake,  was  also  here.  Then  in  1889,  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Monument  was  placed  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Plaza,  and  around  1930  the  Frank  Bailey  Jr. 


Fountain  replaced  the  old  one. 

The  new  fountain,  given  by  Frank  Bailey,  a 
Brooklyn  real  estate  man,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son, 
was  the  work  of  Eugene  Savage.  The  somewhat 
ungainly  figures — male  and  female  nudes  standing 
on  a  ship's  prow  with  a  clownish  Neptune  at  the 
southern  end — border  on  caricature,  but  when  the 
fountain  is  playing  and  the  white  plumes  of  water 
fall  back  to  glisten  on  the  green  bronze,  this  takes 
its  place  among  the  first  fountains  of  the  city. 

Crossing  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  the  tour  goes  north 
along  the  eastern  green  island.  At  its  tip  General 
Henry  Warner  Slocum,  Civil  War  officer  and  later 
United  States  Congressman,  raises  a  hand  to  signal 
the  charge;  today,  though,  he  is  bereft  of  his  sword. 
This  statue  is  the  work  of  Frederick  Macmonnies. 
Across  the  Plaza,  in  the  same  position  on  the  west- 
ern island,  can  be  seen  the  standing  figure  by  Henry 
Baerer  of  General  Gouveneur  Kemble  Warren,  hero 
of  Little  Round  Top  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

The  tour  then  crosses  Eastern  Parkway,  which 
Olmsted  and  Vaux  had  hoped  would  one  day  be  a 
green  ribbon  to  a  future  park  in  Ridgewood.  The 
term  "parkway"  was  their  invention,  and  literally 
meant  "park  way,"  not  a  six-lane  cement  highway. 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  like  the  Bailey 
Fountain,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  Plaza.  Githens 
&  Keally  designed  it  in  1938,  and  it  was  opened  in 
1940.  (Francis  Keally's  latest  work,  by  the  way,  is 
the  much-admired  Iranian  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton.) The  relief  on  stone  and  the  gilt  figures  on  the 
entrance  grille  belong  to  Carl  Paul  Jennewein. 


I  he  tour  comes  to  a  halt  at  the  entrance  to  Pros- 
pect Park;  here  is  the  most  satisfactory  spot  to 
study  the  Plaza  and  its  ornaments.  The  four  col- 
umns which  guard  the  park  entrance  and  the  round 
temples  at  each  end,  as  well  as  the  vases  and  bronze 
lamp  standards,  are  the  work  of  Stanford  White, 
and  date  from  1894.  To  Macmonnies  goes  the  credit 
for  the  bronze  eagles  at  the  top  of  the  columns. 
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GRAND  ARMY    PLAZA 
STATION 
7rh  AVE.    SUBWAY 


r    B A ' L  E  Y    -1  <- 

FOUNTAIN  > 


Ktyy 


Ken  Fitzgerold 

Today's  tour  leads  from  Montauk  Club  around  Grand 
Army  Plaza  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument. 


Macmonnies  also  did  the  Stranahan  statue,  stand- 
ing in  the  park  a  few  feet  beyond  the  entrance. 
James  S.  T.  Stranahan  was  the  businessman  who, 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  the  Park  Commission 
of  Brooklyn  from  1860  to  1882,  fought  for  the  park 
and  solidly  backed  Olmsted  and  Vaux  in  their  work. 

It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  Plaza's  cynosure,  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument.  It  was  in  1885 
that  Mayor  Seth  Low  of  Brooklyn,  later  President 
of  Columbia  University  and  Mayor  of  New  York, 
called  for  a  memorial  here  "To  the  Defenders  of  the 
Union  1861-1865."  The  proposal  met  with  an  enthu- 
siastic response,  and  in  1889  a  competition  was  held 
for  the  design.  Among  the  solutions  offered  was  a 
Romanesque  castle — but  Brooklyn  was  happily 
spared  the  grotesque  when  the  arch  of  John  H. 
Duncan,  architect  of  Grant's  Tomb,  was  chosen. 
That  same  year,  General  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man laid  the  cornerstone  with  impressive  ceremony. 

Oddly  enough,  the  arch  is  a  square,  80  feet  wide 
and  80  feet  high.  The  structure  itself  does  not 
count  because  a  classical  triumphal  arch  is  nothing 
more  than  a  stand  for  sculpture.  The  first  sculpture 
was  placed  on  it  in  1895;  these  were  the  two  bronze 
reliefs,  an  equestrian  Lincoln  and  an  equestrian 


Grant,  by  the  well-known  Philadelphia  painter, 
Thomas  Eakins,  and  the  sculptor,  William  R. 
O' Donovan.  If  a  patrolman  of  the  74th  Precinct  is 
on  hand  to  stop  traffic,  it  is  worth  crossing  to  see 
what  is,  after  all,  a  curiosity:  the  only  equestrian 
portrait  of  Lincoln  in  sculpture.  In  1898  came  the 
Macmonnies  quadriga — a  four-horse  chariot  with 
Victory  at  the  reins.  It,  too,  is  a  rarity,  the  only 
other  American  quadriga  being  on  the  Minnesota 
State  Capitol  in  St.  Paul. 

The  climax  in  the  decoration  came  when  Mac- 
monnies' groups,  the  Army  on  the  left  and  the  Navy 
on  the  right,  were  placed  on  the  arch  in  1901.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  point  to  the  influence  of  the  sculp- 
tors, Rodin  and  Rude,  especially  the  latter's  "La 
Marseillaise"  on  the  Arch  of  Triumph  in  Paris;  but 
Macmonnies  proved  a  worthy  follower  of  the 
Frenchmen.  Consider  the  skill  of  bringing  together 
figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes;  guns;  cannons;  a 
ship's  wheel;  and  then  breathing  life  and  heroism 
into  the  whole.  It  is  the  sculpture  here  which 
makes  this  the  outstanding  triumphal  arch  in  the 
country,  and  now  that  the  city  is  losing  one  of  its 
three  arches  (the  one  over  the  Manhattan  Bridge 
approach)  it  is  to  be  treasured  all  the  more. 
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CLASSIC    HOMES 

OF    THE 
UPPER     EAST     SIDE 


The  New  York  town  house  has  yet  to  be 
given  its  due.  Volumes  exist  on  the 
palazzi  of  Rome  and  Venice,  the  hdtels 
particuliers  of  Paris,  and  the  houses  of 
London,  but  nothing  is  made  of  local  efforts. 
Of  course,  until  about  ten  years  ago,  the 
New  York  town  house  was  in  a  fashion 
limbo,  abandoned  by  people  of  means.  Only 
lately,  with  the  disappearance  of  so  many 
fine  examples,  have  we  begun  to  look  at  the 
surviving  ones,  and  to  consider  their  owners 
and  architects.  Although  constricted  by  the 
block-and-lot  pattern  of  the  city,  they  pre- 
sent an  encyclopaedic  variety;  how  their 
architects  met  the  challenge  of  the  small  site 
and  devised  one  of  the  most  practical,  com- 
fortable, often  elegant,  and  even  beautiful 
types  of  urban  residence  in  the  world  is  well 
worth  study.  Some  of  the  finest  remaining 
town  houses  are  to  be  found  in  the  upper 
East  90's,  where  we  will  also  find  a  medi- 
evalesque  armory  by  way  of  dividend. 

The  tour  begins  on  96th  Street,  between 
Madison  and  Fifth  Avenues.  As  we  proceed 
towards  Fifth,  three  former  private  houses 
command  immediate  attention:  Nos.  15, 12, 
and  7.  No.  15  is  now  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  No.  12  the 
Emerson  School,  and  No.  7  the  Nippon 
Club.  All  three  were  built  around  1914,  all 
three  are  of  limestone,  and  all  three  take 
their  inspiration  from  18th  century  France, 
Nos.  15  and  7  even  having  typical  Parisian 
white-on-blue  enamel  number  plates.  The 
last  two  also  have  the  unusual  device  of  a 
driveway  to  one  side,  built  into  the  house; 
the  entrances  are  off  the  driveways,  not  off 
the  sidewalk  or  at  the  top  of  a  stoop. 


Similar  in  inspiration,  these  three  houses 
are  also  alike  in  the  restrained,  careful  fash- 
ioning of  their  ornament.  This  consistency 
need  not  occasion  surprise,  for  all  three  are 


by  the  same  architect,  Ogden  Codman,  Jr. 
In  fact,  No.  7  was  his  own  residence.  His 
name  is  now  forgotten;  yet,  at  one  time,  his 
prominence  was  such  that  no  less  a  patron 
than  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  consulted  him 
in  matters  of  decoration.  Edith  Wharton's 
first  book,  The  Decoration  of  Houses,  pub- 
lished in  1897,  was  written  jointly  with 
Codman,  and  remains  one  of  the  important 
texts  on  the  subject. 


I 


f  a  passerby  were  permitted  to  view  the 
interiors  he  would  be  struck  by  the  emphasis 
on  what  might  be  termed  the  "public  rooms" 
— that  is  to  say,  the  rooms  where  guests 
were  received.  The  hallways  and  flights  of 
stairs,  the  dining  room,  library  and  salon 
were  so  designed  to  set  off  a  dinner  party, 
reception  or  ball  with  a  sumptuous  formal- 
ity, avoiding  any  hint  of  "hominess." 

This  applies  especially  to  the  next  stop  on 
the  tour,  which  we  encounter  as  we  come  off 
Fifth  Avenue  into  95th  Street.  At  No.  3, 
also  in  the  French  18th  century  manner, 
although  on  a  wider  frontage  than  the 
Codman  houses,  the  hall,  stairs  and  the 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor  (or  "piano 
nobile" — noble  floor),  are  those  of  a  mansion 
where  the  owner  entertained  lavishly.  The 
opulence  of  the  interior  is  reflected  in  the 
rich,  lavish  ornament  of  the  facade.  The 
designer  in  this  instance  was  Horace  Trum- 
bauer,  architect  of  the  former  Duke  palace 
at  1  East  78th  Street. 

No.  3  now  houses  the  Lycee  Francais  de 
New  York,  a  school  which,  under  charter  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
prepares  French-speaking  youngsters  for  the 
baccalaureate  degree,  the  sesame  to  French 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  There  is 
probably  no  school  in  the  city  more  fittingly 
housed. 

Next  door,  at  No.  7,  is  another  former 
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9  4  rti       ST. 


Ken  Fitzgerald 

A  tour  embracing  only  two  Manhattan  blocks  turns  up  no  fewer  than  a  half-dozen  town  houses — all 
designed  as  fashionable  private  residences — that  are  still  worth  study  as  models  of  gracious  urban 
housing.  Tour's  end  brings  the  visitor  to  the  historic  9Uh  Street  Armory,  recently  reprieved. 


residence,  now  the  House  of  the  Redeemer, 
an  Episcopal  retreat.  It  is  Florentine  in 
style,  although  of  brick  and  limestone,  de- 
signed by  Egisto  Fabbri  and  Grosvenor 
Atterbury,  tne  latter  being  the  architect  of 
Forest  Hills  Gardens.  They  built  it  for  Mrs. 
Edith  Shepherd  Fabbri,  a  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  and  it  is 
typical  of  that  family's  flourish. 

Returning  to  the  Avenue,  the  tour  con- 
tinues to  94th  Street.  On  the  northeast 
corner,  1130  Fifth  offers  another  form  of  the 
classical,  the  Colonial.  Now  belonging  to 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  this  house 
was  built  in  1914  by  Delano  &  Aldrich  for 
Willard  Straight.  Straight,  a  Morgan  part- 
ner, is  best  known  for  having  founded  the 
still-flourishing  New  Republic.  (The  young 
Walter  Lippman  cut  his  journalistic  teeth 
as  a  member  of  Straight's  editorial  staff.) 
No.  1130  offers  a  totally  different  welcome 
from  the  previous  houses.  Here  the  public 
rooms  are  smaller,  and  the  stately  flight  of 
stairs  is  missing;  all  is  intimate  and  English. 


I  he  tour  goes  east  on  94th  Street  to 
Madison  Avenue.  A  sharp  contrast  to  the 
residential  nature  of  the  neighborhood  is 
presented  by  the  crenellated  towers  of  a 
National  Guard  armory,  currently  head- 
quarters of  the  First  Battle  Group,  251st 
Infantry.  (The  mounted  detail  of  the  police 
force  is  also  to  be  found  here.)  It  was  built 
in  two  parts — the  Park  Avenue  end  in  1890, 
and  the  Madison  Avenue  end  in  1895.  The 
latter  portion  was  once  the  home  of  old 
Squadron  A,  whose  motto  ("Boutez  en  avant," 
or  "Press  ahead")  is  seen  carved  in  brown- 
stone  on  the  wall.  This  was  the  fashionable 
cavalry  unit  of  the  National  Guard  which, 
when  escorting  visiting  dignitaries  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  donned  hussar  uniforms 
complete  with  shakos.  Polo  and  four-in- 
hand  driving  (the  Squadron  had  its  own 
coach)  were  among  its  activities.  The  dress 
uniform  was  abandoned  with  World  War  I, 
and  the  unit  disbanded  with  World  War  II, 
though  a  membership  association  still  holds 
occasional  meetings. 
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AROUND     THE     CORNER 
TO    THE    LITTLE    CHURCH 


ONCE  a  projected  highway  finds  its  way 
onto  a  traffic  planner's  map,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  its  construction  is  simply  a 
matter  of  time.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  make 
news,  as  did  the  abandonment  of  the  30th 
Street  crosstown  highway,  slated  for  con- 
struction as  far  back  as  the  1940's.  It  was 
also  refreshing  to  learn  that  it  was  obsolete, 
a  condition  which  seems  to  afflict  most 
metropolitan  highways,  even  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  There  is  no  need,  then,  to  rush 
to  the  neighborhood  to  see  what  is  threat- 
ened; the  fact  that  it  has  been  in  the  news 
provides  sufficient  incentive  for  a  fresh  look. 

The  tour  begins  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  30th  Street.  On  the  southwest 
corner,  at  No.  276,  stands  the  old  Holland 
House.  Here,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
dandy  Henry  Hazen  Hyde  started  his  four 
hackney  horses  for  his  journey  by  coach  to 
the  Jersey  shore.  The  building  dates  from 
1891,  but  the  hotel,  like  many  others,  went 
out  of  business  in  1920  with  the  coming  of 
Prohibition.  Its  Gilt  Room,  its  famous 
Cafe,  the  staircases  and  corridors  of  Sienna 
marble  and  bronze  have  long  since  given 
way  to  the  dullness  of  ordinary  commerce. 

From  the  Civil  War  to  the  turn  of  the 
century,  this  area  was  the  hotel  center  of  the 
city,  and  a  good  number  of  establishments 
still  can  be  found  in  the  locality.  As  we 
proceed  westward  to  Broadway  and  turn 
north  to  31st  Street,  the  marble  facade  and 
slate  mansard  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  now 
called  the  Hadson,  comes  into  view.  It 
opened  in  1869,  and  was  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  offer  welcome  to  Oscar  Wilde  on  his 
famous  American  visit  of  1882. 

At  that  time,  Lester  Wallack's  Theatre 
stood  next  to  the  hotel  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  30th  Street.  Here  the  beautiful 
Lily  Langtry  (the  "Jersey  Lily")  drew  New 
Yorkers  by  the  thousands — and  Wilde  as 
well.  On  the  southwest  corner  was  Augustin 
Daly's  Theatre.  The  Theatre  District,  on 
its  way  uptown  from  Park  Row,  had  stopped 
here  for  a  decade  or  two  before  marching 


into  the  40's  after  1900. 

The  tour  now  goes  south  to  29th  Street. 
At  1200  Broadway  stands  the  shell  of  the 
old  Gilsey  House.  When  it  opened  in  1871, 
it  was  commended  for  the  installation  of 
speaking  tubes  from  the  rooms  to  the  busi- 
ness office.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  set 
bells  ringing  to  call  for  service.  The  build- 
ing's facade  of  marble  and  cast-iron  is  now 
lost  beneath  layers  of  paint,  but  the  cast- 
iron  filigree  can  still  be  seen  above  the  two- 
story  mansard.  (The  Hotel  Breslin,  oppo- 
site, takes  its  name  from  a  former  proprietor 
of  the  Gilsey  House.) 


|o  the  east  on  29th  Street,  several  Anglo- 
Italian  facades  of  brownstone  survive  be- 
neath paint.  No.  11  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  now 
at  156th  Street  and  Broadway,  in  the  final 
decades  of  the  last  century.  In  such  a  house 
as  this — to  be  sure,  a  block  to  the  south — 
lived  the  Archer  family  of  Edith  Wharton's 
The  Age  of  Innocence,  set  in  the  1870's. 
"Mrs.  Archer,  who  had  long  been  a  widow, 
lived  with  her  son  and  daughter  in  West 
Twenty-eighth  Street,"  runs  Miss  Whar- 
ton's description.  "An  upper  floor  was  dedi- 
cated to  Newland,  and  the  two  women 
squeezed  themselves  into  narrower  quarters 
below.  In  an  unclouded  harmony  of  tastes 
and  interests  they  cultivated  ferns  in  Ward- 
ian  cases,  made  macrame  lace  and  wool 
embroidery  on  linen,  collected  American 
revolutionary  glazed  ware,  subscribed  to 
'Good  Words,'  and  read  Ouida's  novels  for 
the  sake  of  the  Italian  atmosphere."  It  was 
the  provincial  brownstone  New  York  Edith 
Wharton  was  describing,  and  she  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  her  distaste  for  it. 

The  Marble  Collegiate  Church  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  was  de- 
signed by  Samuel  A.  Warner.  When  built  in 
1854,  it  was  one  of  the  more  substantial 
structures  of  the  city.  Today,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  it 
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HADSON     HOTEL 
(FORMER    GRAND    HOTELI 
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-       CHURCH     OF     THE     TRANSFIGURATION 
(LITTLE     CHURCH     AROUND     THE     CORNER] 


Ken  Fitzgerald 


Today's  tour  leads  us  past  once-glittering  hotel  buildings,  brownstones  held  in  contempt  by  Edith 
Wharton,  and  a  well-known  church  to  the  actors'  shrine  and  New  York's  only  Lich-Gate. 


has  received  national  attention. 

Across  from  the  church,  at  271  Fifth,  a 
brownstone  front  of  the  1860's  survives, 
intact  except  for  the  stoop.  The  avenue  was 
lined  with  such  houses  in  those  days.  This 
was  the  residence  for  many  years  of  a 
branch  of  the  Livingston  family,  prominent 
old  New  Yorkers  who  were  eclipsed  by  the 
Vanderbilts,  Gerrys,  Astors,  and  others. 

Continuing  on  29th,  the  tour  ends  at  the 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  known  more 
familiarly  as  "The  Little  Church  Around 
the  Corner."  Set  in  its  green  enclosure,  it  is 
a  rural  fane  in  urban  surroundings.  When 
built  in  1849,  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  open 
lots,  so  this  rural  quality  was  not  entirely 
out  of  place.  A  number  of  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  fabric  over  the  years,  and 
it  now  boasts  a  rare  Lich-Gate,  designed  in 
1896  by  Frederick  Clark  Withers,  who  also 
did  the  reredos  behind  the  main  altar.  A 
Lich-Gate  (the  word  lich  is  Middle  English 
for  body)  is  a  churchyard  entrance  with  a 
roof  where  a  bier  can  rest  in  the  course  of  a 


funeral  procession.  No  church  in  the  city  is 
so  filled  with  memorials  as  this  one,  thanks 
largely  to  its  association  with  the  theatre. 
The  most  famous  is  the  window  dedicated 
to  Joseph  Jefferson,  showing  this  idol  of  the 
post-Civil  War  decades  in  his  role  of  Rip 
van  Winkle,  leading  his  shroud-clad  friend, 
George  Holland,  to  the  church.  Poor  Hol- 
land had  been  denied  a  funeral  at  a  nearby 
church  because  he  was  an  actor,  the  pastor 
telling  Jefferson  to  make  arrangements  at 
"a  little  church  around  the  corner  where 
they  did  that  kind  of  thing."  From  that 
time  on,  the  church  not  only  had  another 
name,  but  a  secure  place  as  the  actors' 
shrine.  It  is  also,  of  course,  a  favorite  place 
for  marriages,  some  2,000  being  solemnized 
here  each  year. 

Traffic  planners,  so  accustomed  to  having 
their  way,  have  lately  discovered  that  senti- 
ment and  association  are  not  easily  pushed 
aside.  And  so  at  least  this  vestige  of  the 
city's  past  remains  to  afford  New  Yorkers 
its  store  of  local  history. 
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DOWNTOWN  WALK 
PAST  HEADQUARTERS 


Police  HQ  architecture  is  worth  close  inspection. 


ONE  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  all-too-familiar 
checkerboard  urban  plan  is  the  fact  that  it 
seldom  permits  a  climax  to  any  given  vista.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  a  number  of  curving  streets  in 
New  York  which  pre-date  the  Commissioners'  Plan 
of  1811,  plus  some  accidents  of  irregularity  which 
persisted  in  spite  of  the  omnipresent  grid.  It  is  the 
west-going  bend  of  Broadway  at  10th  Street  which 
permits  Grace  Church  to  close  the  view  from  the 
south.  And  it  is  the  bend  in  Cleveland  Place  going 
into  Centre  Street  that  brings  Police  Headquarters 
into  perspective. 

The  start  of  this  tour  is  at  Spring  and  Lafayette. 
With  a  glance  north  to  Prince  Street,  the  visitor  can 
see  where  Lafayette  Street  was  cut  through  around 
1902,  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  IRT.  Police  Headquarters  commands 
the  view  to  the  south.  With  two  wings,  a  central 
pedimented  portico,  and  a  dome  set  on  an  octagonal 
drum,  it  is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  At  its  northern 
end  is  a  porte-cochere,  an  unnecessary  fancy  to  the 
modern  eye,  but  not  out  of  place  in  a  building  of 
such  importance.  Actually  it  was  designed  as  a 
special  entrance  for  police  cars  and  trucks,  but  is 
now  little  used ;  the  court  in  front  of  it  is  set  out  with 
grass,  privet,  begonia  beds,  and  two  pin  oaks. 

It  is  the  main  facade  on  Centre  Street,  with  its 
Corinthian  pilasters  and  engaged  columns  on  a 
rusticated  first-story,  which  conveys  the  note  of 
grandeur,  along  with  the  central  portico  with 
fluted  Corinthian  Order  and  pediment  bearing  the 
city's  arms  on  a  rinceaux  of  acanthus  leaves.  On 
the  attic  above  are  four  statues,  representing  the 
Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond;  Man- 
hattan, in  the  figure  of  Cybele,  sits  on  the  top  of 
the  pediment.  Flaming  urns  are  set  on  balustrades. 
Above  rises  the  once-gilt  dome,  now  copper  green, 
with  its  lantern  exactly  200  feet  above  street  level. 


The  dome  may  seem  out  of  place  on  a  building  the 
size  of  Police  Headquarters,  but  it  is  clearly  being 
used  in  its  role  as  a  symbol  of  authority. 

It  was  designed  in  1905  by  Colonel  Francis  L.  V. 
Hoppin  of  Hoppin  &  Koen,  the  architect  who 
enlarged  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  country  house 
at  Hyde  Park.  Hoppin  was  responsible  for  every- 
thing here,  even  to  the  handsome  wrought  iron 
gates  of  the  entrance.  The  building's  sculpture  was 
executed  under  his  direction  by  Joseph  Smith. 
Inside,  the  hall,  with  its  marble  columns,  elabo- 
rate bronze  lamp  standards,  and  bronze  memorial 
plaques  completes  the  palatial  impression. 

Continuing  south  to  Grand  Street  and  turning 
left,  the  visitor  will  find  himself  opposite  165 
Grand.  Despite  the  sorry  condition  of  the  facade, 
a  colossal  Corinthian  Order  of  pilasters  demands 
attention.  This  was  once  the  Grand  Rendezvous  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  designed  in 
1847  by  Joseph  Trench.  In  the  old  days,  it  too 
boasted  a  dome,  replaced  later  by  a  mansard;  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  more  imposing  structures 
of  the  pre-Civil  War  decade. 


Continuing  east  on  Grand,  the  promenader  crosses 
Centre  Market  Place — a  reminder  that  Police  Head-  < 
quarters  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Centre  I 
Market.  Just  to  the  south  at  Mulberry  Street  (at 
No.  149,  to  be  exact)  stands  a  two-story  house 
with  gambrel  roof  and  a  pair  of  dormers  which 
must  date  from  the  1820's.  Mott  Street,  heart  of 
the  old  Italian  neighborhood,  often  has  the  tempo- 
rary arches  of  light  bulbs  that  announce  a  fiesta.  At 
228  Grand,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Elizabeth 
Street,  another  Corinthian  Order  stops  the  prom- 
enader.   Here  is  a  branch  of  the  Bowery  Savings 
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On  the  route:  onetime  sites  of  Centre  Market,  Odd  Fellows'  house,  and  Brewster  &  Co. 


Bank,  completed  in  1894  by  McKim,  Mead,  & 
White.  Colonel  Hoppin,  working  for  this  firm  at 
the  time,  was  the  man  in  charge  of  its  design.  (The 
spiked  lanterns  at  the  entrance  might  be  termed 
the  firm's  signature.)  In  the  pediment  are  two 
seated  female  figures  and  two  lions;  the  figure  on 
the  left  is  placing  a  garland  of  laurel  on  her  pet's 
neck,  while  the  one  on  the  right  festoons  her  cat 
with  some  ceremonial  ribbons. 

The  tour  goes  north  on  Elizabeth  and  west  on 
Broome.  On  the  south  side  there  stands  Holy 
Trinity  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Cathedral  and,  next  to 
it,  Engine  Co.  55  of  the  Fire  Department,  whose 
building  was  designed  in  1898  by  R.  H.  Robertson, 
architect  of  the  Park  Row  Building.  The  tour  con- 
tinues to  the  corner  of  Mott  Street.  372  Broome, 
a  commonplace  loft  building  now  the  headquarters 
of  a  sailmaker  and  a  dealer  in  power  transmission 
equipment,  was  the  first  New  York  factory  (1856  to 
1874)  of  the  greatest  firm  in  American  carriage- 
making,  Brewster  &  Company  of  Broome  Street. 
The  name  today,  if  it  is  recalled  at  all,  brings  to 
mind  "Body  by  Brewster" — custom-built  bodies 
made  by  the  firm  for  town  cars  as  late  as  the  1920's 
— and  a  special  color  of  dark  olive  green  which  it 
often  used,  "Brewster  green." 

But  Brewster  &  Co.  had  established  a  reputation 


a  generation  and  more  before  it  began  putting 
special  bodies  on  imported  Delaunay-Belleville 
chassis.  Eighty  years  ago,  the  names  which  counted 
in  the  carriage-making  world  were  Peters  and 
Hooper  &  Barker  of  London,  Kellner  and  Million, 
Guiet  of  Paris,  Markoff  of  St.  Petersburg,  Kolber  of 
Budapest — and  Brewster  of  New  York.  Four  years 
after  it  left  this  factory  for  the  one  which  once  stood 
on  the  west  side  of  Broadway  between  47th  and 
48th  Streets,  the  firm's  reputation  was  confirmed 
by  recognition  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.  Its 
exhibit  astonished  the  Europeans,  and  Henry  Brew- 
ster, its  chief,  came  away  with  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor,  a  rare  award  for  Americans  eighty  years  ago. 

If  Henry  Brewster  brought  the  firm  to  interna- 
tional notice,  it  was  his  son,  William,  who  extended 
the  firm's  hold  on  New  York  fashion.  He  set  such 
a  standard  for  excellence,  notably  in  the  quality  of 
finish,  that  ownership  of  a  Brewster  carriage  was 
equivalent  to  membership  in  a  select  club.  The 
customer  was  not  always  right  in  the  eyes  of 
William  Brewster.  As  he  demanded  perfection  of 
his  staff,  so  he  insisted  on  respect  for  their  work 
from  his  customers. 

It  was  around  1880  that  New  York  left  behind 
its  provincial  get-up  and  took  on  courtly  dress. 
The  Brewsters  helped  bring  about  the  change. 
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